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Orient and Occident 


by H.E. Toru HAGIwaARA 
Ambassador of Japan in Canada, 
Former Member of Unesco Executive Board 


The text which follows is quoted from a speech delivered at the First National Conference 
of the Canadian National Commission for Unesco by H.E. Toru Hagiwara, Ambassador 
of Japan in Canada and Member of the Unesco Executive Board from 1952 to 1956. It 
reflects the thoughts of a particularly qualified Asian personality, inspired by the Major 
Project on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 


This text is included in a booklet on the major project published by the Canadian 
National Commission under the title Dialogue 1959—Canada and the Orient. 


The problem of ‘cultural values of the East and the West’ is one that is 
extremely complex, profound and vast, on which one could write volumes, as 
Arnold Toynbee for example has actually done. Even if some of the statements 
of this historian are open to question, he is right in saying that for Russia, for 
the Middle East, for India and for the Far East, for in fact the whole non- 
Occidental world, the whole problem for three or four centuries has been their 
confrontation with western civilization, which is the predominant civilization 
of our time. 

Perhaps Toynbee is also right when he says that the Orient of the sixteenth 
century rejected western civilization when it was presented as a foreign religion 
but accepted it in the nineteenth century in the form of a new technology. 

Again he is right when he compares cultural penetration with the optical 
phenomenon when certain bands of the solar spectrum have greater power of 
penetration than others and states that certain elements of technical culture, 
for example, are introduced more easily than others into a foreign social body. 

However, it would be a great exaggeration to pretend that only technology 
has been accepted by the Orient. Certainly industrialization and technical 
progress give rise to the same kind of social problems everywhere in the Orient 
as in the Occident. (Unesco has made some interesting studies on this subject-) 
But elements other than the technology of western civilization have undoubtedly 
been introduced into different eastern societies. You have only to leaf through 
the contemporary Japanese literary works translated under the aegis of Unesco 
to realize this; the people and the scenes are certainly Japanese, but you will 
recognize immediately the influence of romanticism, of naturalism, of sym- 
bolism, and even of existentialism—all of western origin—to such an extent 
that you will wonder if anything remains of the tradition of the Gengi Romance 
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of the poems of Man-yo, Or, indeed, if you glance at modern Japanese painting 
you will recognize the influence of the impressionism, of the cubism, of the 
surrealism of the Occident and you will perhaps not find any trace of the 
tradition of the Buddhistic art of the sixth to the tenth century, nor of that 
still more recent art of engraving. The influences of the Occident are so 
preponderant in the Orient’s way of thinking that Orientals of today suffer a 
lack of basic roots—from a break in tradition between their ancestral culture 
and the newly acquired culture. 

The same problem appears in the political field. The sickness of Asia and 
of Africa today results from the transition from patriarchal monarchies or 
from colonies governed by Occidentals to the independent ‘modern’ state 
—DModern State in the sense of ‘Nation State’ based on the idea, of Occidental 
origin, of the sovereignty and independence of every nation. This sometimes 
exaggerated nationalism which ravages Asia and Africa today—this tendency 
to believe that independence is the panacea for all their ills—is the result of 
an Occidental political idea grafted on to the peoples of the Orient. What is 
more, these peoples are already strongly impregnated with the desire to have 
their own government, to participate in the choice of government, and to be 
guaranteed their rights as human beings. 

If I have imposed upon you at such length my reflections upon relations 
between the Orient and the Occident in the manner of Toynbee, it is to arrive 
at three points concerning Unesco’s major project. 

My first point, the contact with Occidental culture, or rather the penetration 
of this culture, has taken place for quite a long time everywhere in the Orient. 
The categorical imperative given to Orientals at one moment in their history 
was ‘Know the Occident or perish’, with the result that the Orient knows much 
more about the Occident than the Occident knows about the Orient. That is 
why the consulting committee of Unesco has decided that one of the urgent 
tasks in the major project classification, and without reducing the fundamental 
character of mutuality, should consist of a readjustment of the equilibrium of 
knowledge in favour of the cultural values of the Orient. 

My second point is that an effort should be made to have known and have 
appreciated in the Occident the cultural values of the Orient—not those of 
the Orient of yesterday but those of the Orient of today in full process of 
transformation and of modernization resulting from its contact with western 
civilization. It would not be sufficient, for example, to have translated and to 
have read the classical literary works of the Orient if you wish to understand 
the Orient of today. The knowledge of its history and of its classical works 
is certainly necessary, for the past always lives on in the present. But this is 
not sufficient to explain recent aspirations and to create mutual understanding 
between peoples. I acknowledge freely the difficulty of the problem but it is 
necessary to find a solution. 


A third and last point. Since the appreciation of cultural values is to be 
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‘mutual’, no less importance must be given to the efforts designed to bring 
about better understanding of the Occident in the Orient, even if the immediate 
efforts of Unesco must be devoted to the appreciation of the Orient by the 
Occident. 

In this area it seems important to me, if I may put forward a personal 
opinion, to make known the culture of the western nations in its entirety, and 
not just this or that particular element of this culture. I return to what I 
mentioned earlier in citing Toynbee whom I quote again: “When a cultural 
thread is reduced to its elements—by the resistance of a foreign body to which 
it has been opposed—the strength of penetration of such a cultural element is, 
in general, inversely proportioned to the cultural value of the element.’ If, then, 
our appreciation of cultural values is to be mutual and complete, effort will 
need to be concentrated on those elements of greater cultural value. 
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Secondary education 
and the modern world‘ 


by Rocer GAL 
Adviser to the Ministry of National Education (France) 


Every country, whatever stage of development it has reached, is faced with 
the pressing problem of adapting its secondary school curricula and organization 
to world conditions, which are, of course, changing rapidly. It is true that in 
all countries school curricula and educational systems have a national character 
which is very closely linked with the country’s own traditions, degree of 
technical, economic and social development, political status and cultural and 
philosophical objectives. There is no question of suggesting uniform measures 
applicable to all countries, for the first rule for good education is that it should 
correspond exactly to the needs of the community in which those who are to 
be educated live. Nevertheless, there are a number of problems which arise as 
a result of the more or less parallel progress made in the various countries, 
although some may be more advanced than others; and it is therefore worth 
while to discuss these problems. 

Notwithstanding the varying circumstances of the nations and their different 
historical backgrounds, it is essential in every case, as the Director-General of 
Unesco said at the General Conference held in Montevideo, in 1954, to adopt 
a completely new point of view in planning curricula; care should be taken to 
see that they are better adapted to the cultural background, as well as, to the 
political, social, economic and hygienic conditions of the country; the psycholog- 
ical needs of children in any given circumstances, their abilities and their likes 
and dislikes should also be borne in mind. 

Secondary education is the level at which the effect of our newly developed 
needs and ideals of understanding, brotherhood, civic feeling in the widest sense 
of the term, equality, justice and peace is most marked, and needs most careful 
handling. It is comparatively easy to define the aims and content of elementary 
education; it is much harder to determine the content of a general education for 
all adolescents, at an age when the differences between individuals are clearly 
marked, and there is an ever-growing demand for the knowledge and skills 
required by life today with its call for more and more specialization in various 
fields. 


1. This text is quoted from a survey prepared at the request of the Unesco Secretariat 
for the fourth session of the International Advisory Committee on School Curriculum 
(see Unesco Chronicle, November 1959, Vol. 5, No. 11, p. 369). 
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The situation 


Historically speaking, secondary education was planned and organized as a 
preparation for the advanced education of a limited number of young people 
selected according to various criteria, ranging from their social origins to their 
individual merits. It was therefore a preparation for some of the higher avoca- 
tions—the so-called liberal professions. It led to the university, as it still does. 

The changes which have come about in the modern world have had the effect 
of making secondary education available to more and more young people. This 
process will continue, and secondary education will have to fill the requirements 
of an ever-increasing variety of careers. The force of circumstances and the 
pressure of changes in technology, science and the arts led to the establishment 
after the elementary stage of a number of educational courses of different 
lengths and varying institutions. Such courses were designed to meet the various 
demands of adult life in the industrial and commercial world today. In this way 
school education came to include training for the various vocations, which used 
to be provided within the framework of the vocations themselves, and the 
technical world of today now demands a very high standard of scientific and 
general education. 

Secondary education is therefore torn between its old and new objectives; it 
is burdened with its own internal problems and with new branches of learning; 
it is striving to fulfil the complex requirements of a society in the throes of 
democratic expansion; it is overrun by large numbers of young people with 
different social backgrounds; and the pressure of all these powerful forces is 
sapping its strength. 

For this reason, both its aims and its organization must be thought out afresh, 
and it must be adapted in a logical manner to meet both the new requirements 
in the field of professional training and the needs of present-day society. 


The adaptation needed 


It may be useful to distinguish the different reasons which have made it necessary 
for secondary education to re-adapt itself and alter its objectives. 

The general principle is a simple one. We find it in the educational aspect 
of sociology, and in the lessons taught by the long history of education: a new 
type of society needs a new type of education. First, we must undertake a 
preparatory study of the relations between society and education from the 
economic, social, demographic, political and scientific points of view. This study 
should show how many persons qualified at different levels in the various 
vocations the community will need in the future. It should take into account, 
as scientifically as possible, the development of economic needs and show 
how tasks will have to be shared in the society of tomorrow—for the 
world is changing rapidly. It should reveal what knowledge and technical skills 
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are needed in educating modern man if he is to play a useful part: in active life 
and in adult society. It should also deal with the social and human implications 
of specialization, And since some of these branches of knowledge such as 
sociology, psychology and pedagogy, are increasingly concerned with man and 
the education of the human race, it should pause to consider the effect which 
these modern ideas may have and should have on the matter and methods of 
education. 


Intrinsic objectives: authentic cultural aims . 


The utilitarian aspect must be considered if education is to fit people for living. 
But there are also considerations of an entirely non-utilitarian nature, which 
are concerned with the culture and development of the individual for his own 
sake. ; 

What sort of men and women should secondary education aim to produce? 
Should we not be training people to be more adaptable than hitherto to changes 
that have come to stay in society, work, knowledge, technology and culture, so 
that they may be capable of solving everyday problems, taking an active interest 
in social and political questions, getting the best out of their leisure time and 
continuing their education when they leave school? 

Furthermore, it would be foolish to consider the utilitarian aspect of culture 
apart from the demands it makes on its own accouat; for as well as modifying 
the content of our knowledge, science has wrought a profound change in our 
ways of thinking and acting, and to some extent in our conception of man, his 
condition, and his position and responsibilities in the world and in society. This 
should have brought about a considerable alteration in our attitudes and in 
our behaviour as individuals and collectively. It ought to have developed our 
critical faculties, our understanding, our tolerance towards one another and 
our powers of co-operation. The place of science in school curricula, therefore, 
should not be dictated merely by utilitarian considerations, for it can also fulfil 
the most lofty and spiritual aims of mankind. In particular, if we are to preserve 
the idea of humanism (which owes its beauty to the word ‘human’ contained 
in it), how can we meglect the human sciences and affront humanity by only 
being interested.in ancient forms of culture? 

It would therefore be valuable to examine the aims of education in relation 
to society and in relation to culture and to education as such. 


External objectives of a social and economic nature 


In relation to the first point, we might consider economic, technical, scientific 
and social requirements. Society today needs social leaders in far greater 
numbers. than hitherto, as well as more leaders in science and technology. 
Mechanization in its early stages appeared to be encouraging the lower grades 
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of workers to perform their tasks in a completely mechanical way, as if they 
were a chain-gang. In the second stage, they are more and more controlled by 
the machine. Automation will end by making them completely insignificant. 
This does not apply to new countries which are as yet technically underdevel- 
oped; they may make the transition to automation directly, and more easily 
than highly developed countries. In any case, it is a question worth considering. 

In this connexion, it is of interest to note the economic and social objectives 
referred to in the following passage taken from the French report of the Langevin 
Commission: ‘In the last half-century (in France), the organization of education 
has remained fundamentally the same. But there has been rapid development 
and basic changes in the structure of society. Mechanization, the use of new 
sources of energy, the development of means of transport and communication, 
the intensification of industry, increased production, the participation of large 
numbers of women in economic life for the first time, the extension of elemen- 
tary education—all these factors have brought about a marked change in living 
conditions and in the organization of society. In 1880, because of the rate and 
scope of economic progress, elementary education had to be extended to the 
working classes. Now, for the same reason, we are faced with the problem of 
recruiting more and more trained staff and technicians. ... In view of the new 
demands of modern economic conditions, our educational system will have to 
be remodelled completely since its present form is no longer suited to economic 
or social conditions.’ 

The logical results of such a situation are that secondary education must be 
extended to youth in general, education must be democratized, technical, 
scientific and economic training must be included in secondary education and 
traditional curricula must be amplified. Can there be any objection to giving 
more people the advantage of education and culture? Is any nation to be denied 
the right to assist its people to develop themselves to the full and to raise the 
level of its community life? 


Civic objectives 


What of our desire to train enlightened citizens—people with equal civic 
responsibilities, who are capable of giving an opinion om any national or 
international question concerning economic, social, political and cultural affairs, 
as they must be able to do if they are to read a daily paper intelligently, and as 
the use of the franchise implies? If we are to realize this modest ambition, we 
must see to it that people have enough knowledge of geography, history, 
economics and social affairs to enable them to grasp the implications of such 
questions, that their critical faculties and powers of logical judgement are such 
as to arm them against the evasions and enticements of propaganda, and that 
they have sufficient social morality to put into practice those principles of 
community spirit and self-control which are indispensable in a democratic 
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society. Can these ambitions be called utilitarian? Granted that man is—as the 
well-known saying goes—‘a social animal’, does not the fulfilment of such 
ambitions require that people living in democratic societies in our day should 
be educated? In any case, the democratic revolution must be worked out in our 
lives more than it has in fact been hitherto, and this means that culture in 
general must be widened so that everybody may have a chance to consider these 
questions; for it is one of the principles of democracy that all people, both men 
and women, have equal responsibilities, equal abilities and equal rights. Is it 
too much to say that in the past no type of secondary education really provided 
this sort of education for everybody? Yet this should be the most general, the 
most universal factor in any form of education at the present time. 


Leisure for continued education 


Another result of the technical and industrial revolution which shows how 
impossible it is in educational matters to separate utilitarian from disinterested 
aims, has been the increased amount of leisure resulting from higher productivity. 
In highly developed countries, the machine has shortened working hours and 
made it possible for people to begin their active lives at a later age, and therefore 
to stay ati school longer. Modern man, therefore, has more and more opportunity 
for leisure. And at the same time educational facilities for adults have improved. 
This means that education in suitable forms may be continued throughout 
practically the whole of a man’s life, so that the continuous education of human 
beings is an actual possibility. Does this not mean that we should change many 
of the aims of secondary education? For, if modern man should be trained to 
make better use of his leisure, if he should be encouraged to continue his 
education rather than be forced to absorb facts once and for all in his youth, 
then major changes are called for both in the matter and in the methods of our 
secondary education. 

Looked at in this way, the cinema, the plastic arts, music, television, the 
theatre, reading, sport, intelligent travel, social background studies, manual 
work—all these are seen to be of prime importance. It becomes just as important 
to be able to use these cultural media as to have specialized knowledge in any 
branch of technology, science or literature. 


The man of action 


Traditional education has often failed to take into account certain important 
aspects of the personality. In some countries it has paid no attention to character 
training; in others, it has failed to educate the man of action. This was perhaps 
due to the complete separation between pratical training and theoretical educa- 
tion, or perhaps because traditional education inherited a kind of contempt for 
any activity that was not purely intellectual; the idea of culture was not thought 
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applicable to these types of man’s activity. Yet surely a humanism that ignores 
the largest part of our lives quantitatively speaking—the time we spent at work 
—is seriously deficient? Contemplation, no doubt, has its own virtues; yet it is 
evident that if thought is not translated into action, or if theory is isolated from 
practical realities, there is a danger that they will become mere formalities and 
empty words. To what extent should secondary education in our day combine 
theoretical education with a degree of practical training? How far should it 
cover the application of science as well as science itself, and seek to offset the 
intellectual, abstract and verbal aspects of education by providing contact with 
nature and with real life? Only thus can secondary education remain balanced, 
authentic, effective and complete. And if that is so, to what extent is it desirable 
that we should remove the barriers between the different types of training— 
technical and theoretical, specialized and general, vocational and intellectual? 


The type of man that is needed in a rapidly changing world 


It must also be remembered that, while the main task of education has been, 
and still is, to transmit the heritage of the past in all its forms—literature, art, 
science, technology, etc.—yet in this rapidly changing world it is no longer 
enough to train the man of tomorrow in the light of the problems of the past. 
Their training must enable them not to solve yesterday’s problems, but to 
understand the true nature of the problems of their own day, to know how to 
approach them and what methods to use in solving them. This involves choosing 
not only the subjects to be taught at this level, but also the teaching methods to 
be used. For if we want to train young people to be ready for the future, then 
more time must be found for the sciences, modern art and literature and the 
current problems of the day. At the same time, reference to the past will not 
be omitted in the sciences and in technology nor in literature and the arts; for 
it is only through such references that the adolescent can realize that mankind 
is constantly creating, constantly solving its problems, and that science itself is 
a sort of unending conquest, the issue of which is never final. Then again, if 
the methods adopted are really activity methods—that is, provided they do not 
merely provide young people with ready-made definitive knowledge, but encour- 
age them to collaborate in working things out, and through rediscovering know- 
ledge to develop those qualities by which the spirit of man has progressed—then 
they may well encourage youth to acquire that creative approach, which will 
enable mankind to continue its forward march. 


Local, national and international objectives 


To what extent should the various countries, especially the countries which 


are least developed technically, accept these new objectives, which we have been 
examining from the point of view of their complete development? This is an 
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important question; and because the circumstances of the various nations differ 
80 greatly, it is not easy to suggest an answer that will be correct in all cases. 

Some countries have their own cultural tradition, or wish to rediscover it. 
Others have been obliged to adopt a foreign tradition—the colonies, for example, 
which have taken over the culture of the home country, and sometimes even its 
language. And, of course, there are special problems connected with the fact that 
countries hitherto under protection are attaining their independence, and are 
experiencing a rapid growth of population. 

Yet it appears to be true that, as far as the non-utilitarian, purely human 
values are concerned, our aims should remain what they have always been, 
whatever their basis. When we come to social and economic requirements, the 
question is more difficult. There are wide differences between production levels 
and between living standards. It will be necessary gradually to determine the 
amount and type of secondary education to be given at the level that can be 
reached. It is open to question, however, whether these countries should not also 
try to attain the highest possible technical development very quickly. For they 
will be adopting highly developed techniques, and, as they are not under the 
disadvantage of possessing previously installed equipment and machinery, they 
will possibly achieve automation sooner than some of the older countries. 

In any case, it is clear that the principle is valid in all cases—that as far as 
possible secondary education should be adapted to the social conditions prevail- 
ing and to the stage in the development of the country at which the pupils are to 
live. This is essential if it is to be effective. 

This is only one aspect of the over-all problem of adapting secondary educa- 
tion to suit regional and national conditions. The problem also arises within 
countries which are highly developed as a whole, but the different regions of 
which develop at different rates, so that in some parts of the country an artisan 
economy is still to be found, whereas other regions or other types of industry 
are technically highly developed. 

As a general principle, it may be said that a degree of elasticity is desirable, 
so that secondary education may be adapted to suit local conditions—rural or 
urban, agricultural, industrial or artisan, as well as regional requirements and 
even the teachers available in the various localities. It is quite possible for 
uniformity and centralization to prevent adaptation and lead to stagnation, unless 
provision be made for diversity and for experimentation on different lines. 

Countries which have just gained their independence will find that the question 
of national objectives involves problems which are sometimes very difficult, 
and which have a bearing on secondary school curricula. A country like 
Morocco, which has just produced school curricula combining very successfully 
the culture of the Moslem world with Western culture, is an excellent example 
of what can be done to reconcile the new traditions with the old. The same 
phenomenon can be observed in regions where the U.S.S.R. has brought its 
influence to bear to promote the restoration of cultures of the past, and also in 
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countries in West Africa which are trying to provide instruction in both English 
and French, so that they may not lose touch with the rest of the world. 

For it must be remembered that in the world today the corollary of independ- 
ence is interdependence and co-operation. History shows us clearly that technol- 
ogy, science and brotherhood are bringing men closer together, but that national 
morality is unfortunately lagging behind the potentialities of the modern world. 
If mankind is to survive, if peace is to prevail, we must get to know and 
understand each other, and, even more important, we must work together to 
secure better living conditions and opportunities for development for all. At 
the primary level, the child’s outlook on the world is still somewhat restricted and 
essentially emotional; but at the secondary level it would be a crime against 
humanity to permit a merely national conception of history, geography, litera- 
ture and the arts. And this means that the responsibility borne by secondary 
education in the future of the human race is all the more complex, all the more 
grave. 
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Education and the economy: 
their relationship 


by Yves BRUNSVICK 
Secretary-General of the 
French National Commission for Unesco 


The French National Commission for Unesco convened this month in Paris an interna- 
tional symposium on the relationship between education and the economy. We are 
publishing here the text of a statement on this subject made by Mr. Brunsvick in a recent 
cultural broadcast on Radiodiffusion-Télévision francaise. 


The swift pace of history, the rapid economic transformations of many countries 
and the social evolutions going on in Africa, Asia and Latin America, will no 
doubt be recorded by the historians of tomorrow as major phenomena of the 
twentieth century. The problems posed by these changes and the responsibilities 
placed upon the conscience of the more developed people are so serious that 
statesmen are constantly referring to them in their speeches and regard them 
as among the most important questions of our time. 

A great effort in study and research on these problems has already begun 
in the United States, the U.S.S.R., and in a number of countries that fortune has 
made bigger, stronger and richer. Unesco is devoting some of its resources to 
this work. The university, in France, certainly has special responsibilities and 
duties in this field. The humanism of our culture, the sense of the universal— 
like that of international solidarity—which in our teaching has such vitality, 
calls on us to collaborate in this common undertaking. The French National 
Commission for Unesco took the initiative in organizing an international sympo- 
sium in Paris in December on the relationship between education and the 
economy, entitled: “The planning of education, with relation to economic and 
social development.’ The Commission, to bring the project into being, called 
upon the Institute for Study of Social and Economic Development. This institute 
has been set up within the University of Paris to promote all study and research 
concerning the problems posed by countries which are in the process of 
development. 

Planning is no longer limited to construction, engineering and technology; 
today, science is also applied to the study of man and his environment. 

A State that wishes to be modern must plan its educational system. But this 
plan has no meaning unless it is conceived in relation to the country’s economic 
future and to foreseeable social changes. On the other hand, it is no longer 
possible to plan for the development of industry, agriculture and trade in a 
given country without also taking into account the potential educational devel- 
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opment. It is education which, in the final instance, will bring forth those who 
will be able to carry out the necessary planning and to achieve the economic 
objectives which are desired. 

For countries now in the course of development, experience has shown that 
it is not enough to set aside an important part of the budget for schooling in 
order to achieve tangible results. Better returns can be obtained through 
planning which will take into account not only the present but also the future 
needs of a country. 

For other countries where reform of the school system is being studied, the 
changes should be planned so as to be synchronized with economic and social 
development at the time when automation and the use of new sources of energy 
will speed it up. 

A gap does exist between the rate of advance in technology and the devel- 
opment of institutions in the field of administration, as in that of economics. 
In the field of education, the educational institutions—necessary as they are in 
their present form—contribute perhaps to a certain slowdown in the communi- 
cation of progress. 

The symposium organized by the French National Commission for Unesco 
and the Institute for Study of Economic and Social Development should make 
it possible to study all these questions, as well as to devise ways of co-ordinating 
the various paths of study and halting the dispersal of efforts too often 
undertaken separately in different fields by men who are seeking the same 
objectives: for example, in the training of educators, supervisors and technicians 
who are preparing either for public service or for private industry; or in the 
co-ordination of different forms of technical co-operation, which are often 
competing when they should complement each other. 

The symposium will also endeavour to define the economic factors that must 
be taken into account in planning for national education; to define the factors 
in social change that may occur; and to determine specific problems in educa- 
tion, whether they concern methods, pedagogical doctrine or institutions. 
This applies to the extension of regular schooling, as well as to adult education 
and out-of-school education. 

Briefly outlined, these are the questions on the agenda of this international 
meeting, to which many experts of underdeveloped countries and represent- 
atives of the States of the French Community have been invited. 

The help and experience of Unesco have been particularly valuable, as 
has been the co-operation given by the Institute of Economic and Social 
Development directed by Professor Henri Laugier. 

The institute has undertaken the study on an international scale of the 
methods whereby educational planning can contribute to the synchronization 
of economic development and social progress. As Professor Laugier, its founder, 
has said: ‘The institute created by the Government of France undertakes to 
provide another form of help and collaboration, an intellectual aid, placing 
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at the service of these developing countries a centre of research, study and 
teaching; a centre offering to a public, as international as possible, sources of 
information and facilities for free debate, utilizing national and international 
resources; a centre that can take up all the fundamental problems that must 
be solved to attain mastery of the methods and techniques which have made 
other countries great, rich and strong.’ 
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The Fourth World Congress 
of Sociology 


by GEORGES FRIEDMANN 
President of the International 
Sociological Association 


The Fourth World Congress of Sociology was held in Milan and Stresa from 8 to 
15 September with more than 1,000 experts participating. Mr. Vittorino Veronese, 
Director-General of Unesco, attended the opening session and addressed it. We asked 
Mr. Georges Friedmann, who, as president of the International Sociological Association, 
organized this important meeting, to summarize for our readers its principal aspects. 
Mr. Friedmann is a professor at the Institut d’études politiques of the University of 
Paris and at the Latin-American Faculty of Social Sciences of Santiago, Chile, of which 
he is the president. 

His successor as president of the International Sociological Association, Professor T. H. 
Marshall, who is about to leave the post of Director of the Department of Social Sciences 
of Unesco, will have the task of preparing the fifth congress, expected to be held in 1962 
in Washington. 


The general theme of the congress was ‘Society and sociological knowledge’. 
Why was the subject of sociological knowledge in its relationship with society 
selected? How were the different elements of the programme related in the 
mind of those who organized it? Perhaps it would be useful to recall the 
background of the work and the co-operation by the various sections and 
working parties. 

At Amsterdam, in the latter part of August 1956, at the close of the third 
world congress, the Executive Committee of our association had proposed as 
a subject for the fourth congress, ‘Sociological knowledge: its acquisition, role 
and application.’ The committee also took account of a desire expressed in 
various quarters, namely, to ensure that one section would concentrate on 
a discussion of important theoretical problems, and, in particular, on questions 
of method. This theme, although appealing in its elegant tripartite form, 
was nevertheless abandoned after discussion. It was criticized mainly for failing 
to take into account, in its universalistic expression, the relativity of the ways 
of acquisition, role and application of sociological knowledge, according to the 
various forms of society, their historic and cultural context, their technical 
and economic development. 

Therefore the emphasis was placed on relativity. And that explains the 
next period of our discussions, during the winter of 1956-57: that of themes 
revolving about ‘social control’, which we translated into French as régulation 
consciente des sociétés. This idea, both vague and classic (it had developed 
from the work of Edward Ross published as early as 1919) had the merit 
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of reaching out to cover all forms of action of a given social milieu as they 
affected an individual, including laws, public opinion and its formulation by 
the mass media, religion, the military, etc. Therefore this made possible the 
participation by many specialists, and interdisciplinary co-operation, particularly 
with social psychology. 

But this subject remained vague, difficult to shape; so we came, in a third 
Stage, to the theme finally proposed. This seemed to us to contain the essentials 
of the two preceding formulations. Actually Section I, ‘Sociology in its social 
context’, included the acquisition and role of sociological knowledge, while 
respecting the relativity of the approaches and the problems. It provided a 
start for an historic study of sociology in a number of countries. The dozen 
reports, of which the conclusions were presented and discussed, are testimony 
of that effort. An entire section comprising ten specialized sub-sections 
concentrated on problems of methodology, as many had desired after the 
Amsterdam congress. 

In addition, it seemed to us indispensable to insist on the scope and problems 
of application. The congress thus served to present our discipline objectively 
to the public, which often is little informed or badly informed on the subject. 
At the same time this section, comprising thirteen sub-sections, attracted the 
attention of a number of institutions that might benefit by sociological research 
in the various fields of its applications. Finally, it covered a part of the 
terrain embraced by the idea ‘social control’. 

But the most timely aspect of the notion of social control is social planning— 
certainly the most animatedly and sometimes passionately debated, and meriting 
wide scientific discussion in a congress such as ours. We gave it a principal 
place in our work, putting the direction of three working parties into the 
hands of three highly qualified rapporteurs. And we gave free rein to 
discussion groups to organize themselves around the principal theme: sociology 
of religion, of knowledge, of mental hygiene, of politics—each had its place. 
There was also a meeting on the aspects and social problems of economic 
development in Italy, prepared by our Italian colleagues. 

Did the International Sociological Association succeed in offering to such 
a distinguished and numerous clientele a sufficiently varied menu for everyone’s 
taste? 

Whatever may have been the degree of success, it would be useless and 
dangerous to deny the existence of sometimes deep differences in the systems 
of values of the individual sociologists, and in their relations with the society - 
of which they are part—differences expressed in the course of numerous 
discussions, private and public, and which characterize the reports that we 
will publish. 

Nevertheless, the common effort for a transformation of the social universe, 
to adapt the individual better to it, to assure his psychological equilibrium 
and his personal well-being, is a real bond that unites the sociologists beyond 
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geographical and ideological frontiers. This bond contributed, we are sure, 
to the fruitfulnmess of a meeting such as ours, to the success of this great 
congress dedicated to scientific progress and to peaceful co-operation among 
nations. 





VENTURA GARCIA CALDERON 


Ambassador Ventura Garcia Calderén, the eminent Peruvian man of letters, 
who, besides being a distinguished prose writer, was a notable diplomat and a 
champion of United Nations causes, in particular those within Unesco’s province, 
has just died in Paris after a long illness. 

The news was received with deep sorrow by the Secretariat, for Mr. Garcia 
Calderén had been connected with Unesco since 1951, as the representative of 
Peru, and had been a member of the Executive Board from 1952 to 1954. His 
experience as a man of the world, his culture and his exceptional gifts were of 
invaluable assistance to the Organization’s work. 

Born into an illustrious family in 1886, the son of a President of Peru and 
brother of another eminent essayist, Ventura Garcia Calderén céme to Paris 
in 1908. He quickly gained the entrée to the Parisian world of letters, with 
whose most prominent members he forged bonds of friendship. But he 
remained devoted to his Peruvian motherland, which he served first as Secretary 
of Embassy and later as Minister and Ambassador, while concurrently, in his 
work as a writer, the magic of his pen was creating vivid and enduring images 
of his fellow-countrymen and the scenes of his childhood. 

His abundant writings, ranging from learned essays and scholarly critiques to 
original creative works and poetic fantasies, entitle him to a leading place among 
contemporary writers of fine prose; La venganza del condor, Color de sangre 
and other books have been translated into several languages. That his touch 
was as sure and sensitive in French as in Spanish is shown by his election to 
the Académie Royale de Belgique and by the prizes he received from the Aca- 
démie Francaise. And simultaneously with pursuing his own work as a writer, 
Mr. Calder6n was the moving spirit behind a number of literary collections 
devoted to American writers or subjects, notably the Biblioteca peruana de 
cultura. 

A man of innate delicacy and courtesy, he leaves, for those who had the 
privilege of knowing him, the memory of a charming, warm personality, and a 
delightful mind, in which the qualities of the finest intelligence combined with 
those of a most generous heart. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 1 October, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, the Director-General, received 
Dr. G. K. Mookerjee, Cultural and Press Attaché at the Indian Embassy in 
Paris, who was recently entrusted with the responsibility of maintaining liaison 
between the Government of India and Unesco. On 6 October, H.E. Mr. Josef 
Urban, the Czechoslovakian Ambassador to France, deposited with the 
Director-General his country’s formal declaration of accession to the Interna- 
tional Copyright Convention. A few days later, on 13 October, the represent- 
ative of Brazil on the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee, Mr. Ildefonso 
Mascarenhas da Silva, deposited with Mr. Veronese his Government’s 
instruments of ratification of the Convention. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Moreira de Mello, Acting Head of the Brazilian delegation to Unesco. 

On 15 October, the Director-General had a discussion with H.E. Mr. Il Kwon 
Chung, Ambassador of the Republic of Korea to France, who was recently 
appointed permanent delegate to Unesco. On 21 October, Mr. Veronese received 
H.E. Mr. Eghbal, Prime Minister of Iran, who was accompanied by H.E. Mr. 
Foroughi, Deputy Prime Minister, and H.E. Mr. G. A. Raadi, Ambassador and 
permanent delegate to the Organization. On the same day, the Director-General 
had a discussion with Messrs. David A. Morse and Francis Blanchard, Director- 
General and Assistant Director-General respectively of the International Labour 
Office, and afterwards acted as their host at lunch. 

On the following day, 22 October, Mr. Veronese received H.S.H. Prince 
Rainier III of Monaco, who was accompanied by H.S.H. Princess Grace. 

To mark the celebration of United Nations Day, on 24 October, the Director- 
General gave a lunch in honour of a number of persons resident in Paris who 
have played or are at present playing an important part in the work of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. On the previous day, Mr. Veronese gave 
an address at a ceremony organized for the Secretariat staff, to which permanent 
delegates and representatives of the United Nations, Specialized Agencies and 
non-governmental organizations with offices in Paris were also invited. The 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr. Morse, and the Acting 
Director of the United Nations Information Centre in Paris, Mr. Dupuy, also~ 
spoke. 

Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General, represented the Director- 
General at the session of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
held in New York on 12 and 13 October under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hammarskjéld, after participating in the prior work done by the Prepar- 
atory Committee (5-9 October). 
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Before proceeding to New York, Mr. Maheu spent two days in London 
(1-2 October), where he had useful discussions at the Colonial Office and at the 
Ministry of Education, with the new Permanent Secretary to the Ministry, 
Dame Mary Smeaton. 

In New York, Mr. Maheu had a number of discussions on matters of common 
interest with senior officials of the United Nations, Unicef, the Special Fund, 
FAO and the International Bank. 

In the course of several meetings with representatives of the International 
Association of Universities and the large American foundations, he was able 
to specify the conditions under which a new project to study problems relating 
to universities in the modern world is to be initiated, and to enlist help for it. 

In Washington, he had discussions at the State Department with Mr. Robert 
H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the co-ordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations, Mr. Francis C. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, and their 
principal colleagues, and visited the Pan-American Union (16 October). 

Mr. Maheu then proceeded to Kingston (Jamaica), where he was the guest 
of the Governor, Sir Kenneth Blackburme, from 18 to 20 October. The 
of this mission was to work out, with Mr. Sherlock, Acting Principal of the 
University College of the West Indies, the form Unesco’s collaboration would 
take if assistance is granted to the college from the Special Fund to establish 
a faculty of engineering there. On this occasion he was in touch with the 
Jamaican Minister of Education, Mr. Glasspoole, and the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Arnett. 

Lastly, on 21 and 22 October, Mr. Maheu visited the Regional Office in 
Havana where he and Mr. Armando Hart, the Cuban Minister of Education, 
inaugurated the Educational Documentation Centre set up in the Regional 
Office building with the help of the Cuban authorities. The establishment of the 
centre is the first step towards the fulfilment of a wish expressed by the inter- 
American seminar on in-service training of teachers, held in Montevideo in 
October 1958. ‘ 

Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, visited Brussels on 12 and 
13 October, on the occasion of an international meeting of experts on technical 
and vocational education (12-21 October). On 15 and 16 October he visited 
Munich, where the fourth meeting of the Inter-governmental Copyright Commit- 
tee was held. He addressed both meetings. 

Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, left Paris on 3 October 
and returned on 18 October after participating in a number of discussions 
in New York on the technical assistance programme and the Special Fund. In 
the course of his mission, he also went to Washington, where he had several 
conversations at the State Department. 


Appraisal of Unesco’s programmes 


The document prepared by the Secretariat for submission to the Executive 
Board at its fifty-fifth session included an important study which cannot be too 
strongly commended to the readers of the Unesco Chronicle. It is a forecast of 
the scope, trend and cost of Unesco’s principal programmes for the years 1960- 
64, based on the appraisal of these programmes at the point reached in 1959.1 


1. ‘Appraisal of Unesco’s programmes for the Economic and Social Council (doc. 
55EX/10). 
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This study was undertaken in accordance with the instructions given to the 
Director-General by the Executive Board! and by the General Conference * 
last year so as to ensure that Unesco plays its part in the implementation of 
Economic and Social Council decisions: the latter had considered that an 
appraisal of United Nations Specialized Agency programmes aimed at promoting 
higher levels of living and encouraging respect for human rights would be likely 
to assist in developing international action in these fields. * 

In the opinion of the governing bodies of Unesco, it was not possible for the 
appraisal to cover the whole of the Organization’s programmes. At the same 
time, it was felt that it would be wrong to leave out any of the essential areas 
in which Unesco has been active up to now, and would continue to be up to the 
end of 1964. Accordingly, twelve areas of work were selected, each of which is 
dealt with in a separate chapter of the study which was submitted to the Board 
last month. 

These twelve areas of work are: development of National Commissions, 
development of international co-operation among specialists, improvement of 
documentation, development of school and higher education, development of 
out-of-school education, aid to research in the various branches of science, 
application of the social sciences to social problems, preservation of the cultural 
heritage of mankind, mutual appreciation of cultural values, free flow of 
information and improvement of communication media, international training 
of specialists, and implementation of human rights. 

It was considered impossible to prepare valid plans for the future without 
taking account of the experiments made and the failures and successes recorded. 
Accordingly, the study was divided into three sections for each of the twelve 
areas of work: a concise statement of the problems, a retrospective study and 
future prospects. The statement of problems is based on the needs of Member 
States and the possibilities of effective action conferred on Unesco under its 
Constitution. The retrospective study includes a statement of the efforts made 
and methods used by the Organization during its twelve years of existence 
together with figures for the costs incurred during that period and an assessment 
of the results achieved. The section on future prospects covers both future 
programmes—including the 1961-62 programme, for which a draft has already 
been prepared and is now being examined by the Member States *—and 
estimated budgetary implications. 

The estimates are, of course, very approximate and hypothetical in character. 
At the same time, account was taken, in establishing them, of the directives 
given by the General Conference in 1958 regarding the cost of projection on the 
basis of the 1959-60 programme; the cost of implementing additional or 
expanded programmes, and the saving resulting from reducing or discontinuing 
programme items whose continuation has been considered no longer justified. 

A more detailed analysis of this document, in the light of the Executive 
Board’s discussions, will be published in the next issue of the Unesco Chronicle. 


1. See document 49EX/Decisions, 7.1.3 and document 51EX/Decisions, 6.2.1. 
2. See document 10C/Resolutions, III.11. 

3. Resolution 649-D (XXVI). 

4. See Unesco Chronicle, November 1959, Vol. V, No. 11, pp. 347-55. 
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EDUCATION 


Development of technical education 


An international meeting of experts on technical and vocational education, 
organized by the Belgian authorities and Unesco, was held in Brussels from 
12 to 21 October. Specialists from 11 countries had been invited to take part: 
Belgium, Colombia, France, Federal Republic of Germany, India, Japan, Repu- 
blic of Senegal, United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. 
The object was to define the general principles which Unesco should adopt for 
its work in this field of education. 

Unesco has collaborated in the preparation of a number of conferences and 
seminars on this subject during recent years, the principal ones being those held 
in Cairo in 1957 and in Tokyo in July 1959. Its activities have also included 
sending experts on mission; between 1951 and 31 December 1958, 160 experts 
on technical and vocational education were sent to 37 countries to assist 
governments in solving problems relating both to the general organization of 
this type of education and to the establishment or development of schools or 
special courses, the improvement of teaching methods, teacher-training and 
refresher courses, the preparation of curricula and educational documentation, 
the organization of workshops, etc. 

Moreover, in the period between the establishment of its fellowship pro- 
gramme and 31 December 1958, Unesco awarded 310 fellowships for study 
in fields directly related to technical and vocational education. This represents 
13.5 per cent of the total number of fellowships awarded by Unesco in the 
period referred to. Approximately the same number of fellowships was awarded 
in the same period for study in allied fields such as vocational guidance and 
science teaching, so that the total number awarded for technical education and 
allied fields is more than a quarter of the total number of fellowships awarded 
by Unesco. Lastly, in accordance with the instructions issued by experts on 
mission, various countries were supplied with equipment, and the Education 
Department’s Clearing House has issued various documents on this type of 
education. 

Apart from the Tokyo and Brussels meetings, the Organization’s activities 
under the 1959-60 programme will include: the publication of a study on 
polytechnical education and a bibliography on agricultural education, in collab- 
oration with FAO; collaboration with the Government of Switzerland in organiz- 
ing an annual course for teacherfs in agriculture; three inquiries into various 
aspects of education, including technical and vocational education, in Tropical 
Africa, Asia and the Arab countries; the organization of a seminar for technical 
school administrators in Tropical Africa (Accra, 1960), in co-operation with 
the Government of Ghana, ILO, FAO and the Commission for Technical 
Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara (CCTA). Unesco will continue to 
send experts, award study grants and supply equipment for vocational training 
as in the past. It should be mentioned that the Organization will participate 
within the framework of the United Nations Special Fund in various projects 
related to post-secondary technical education (training of technicians and 
engineers). 








The Second World Conference on Adult Education 


In the report submitted to the Director-General this year by the Consultative 
Committee on Adult Education, there are a number of recommendations 
concerning the organization of the Second World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion to be held in Canada next August.’ 

The committee emphasized that the conference ‘should not simply culminate 
in the adoption of well-meaning resolutions without practical scope but should 
stimulate action, rather, on the part of Unesco, the Member States and the 
non-governmental organizations, whether local, national or international’ and 
‘should distinguish itself by its boldness and imagination. It would need to do 
more than sketch a picture of the past and the present; it should strike out and 
show itself capable of recognizing, or if need be of foreseeing, facts not yet in 
the forefront today but destined to condition the world of tomorrow’. 

The committee recommended that the main theme of discussion should be 
‘Role, content and structure of adult education in a period of rapid social and 
technological change’ or ‘Adult education in a changing world’, It went on to 
suggest a list of topics to the Director-General: role and content of adult educa- 
tion in different environments (liberal and vocational education, social and civic 
education, leisure); conditions of learning (methods and techniques, role of 
teachers); structure and organization of adult education (role of governments 
and voluntary organizations, co-ordination of governmental and non-governmen- 
tal programmes, international co-operation). 

The committee also had its attention drawn to three particular problems: 
the problem of terminology, which affects the very concept of adult education; 
the problem of the economically underdeveloped countries; and the question of 
creating a World Adult Education Association. 

With regard to terminology, the committee fully endorsed the General 
Conference’s recommendation to sweep away the old distinctions which had 
arbitrarily divided the vast field of adult education into separate compartments. 
Without reverting to such distinctions, however, or discriminating between the 
economically underdeveloped countries and the others, the committee con- 
sidered it desirable that educators should bear certain facts in mind. Investment 
might yield quick results in increasing production in a given country, but in the 
long run everything depended essentially on the training of human beings and 
on recognition of their full dignity as such. Furthermore, the development of 
the economically underdeveloped peoples must be linked to present trends 
throughout the world, and modern techniques should enable them to catch up 
with the other nations in the minimum time. Lastly it was advisable to combine 
modern and traditional techniques in order to enable those peoples to advance 
smoothly towards a happier life. 

The General Conference of Unesco had asked that ‘the opportuneness and 
desirability of establishing a World Association of Adult Education’ should 
be considered at the world conference. The committee had no direct recom- 
mendation to make, but suggested that on any such item more should come 
under discussion than the alternatives originally envisaged, namely, the creation 
of a world association, or having Unesco itself fulfil the functions of such a 
body. It called attention to the value of established and developing functional 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, August-September 1959, Vol. V, No. 8-9, pp. 284-5. 
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and regional groupings and the importance of encouraging and assisting them as 
necessary elements in maintaining effective international links in adult education. 


Unesco’s assistance to national centres of educational documentation 


The General Conference of Unesco, at its last session in 1958, adopted an 
expanded programme of assistance to national centres of educational documenta- 
tion. Experience had shown, in fact, that Member States needed the services of 
experts, study grants and equipment if they were to develop existing centres or 
create and organize new ones. 

The services of experts are normally requested when a centre is being created 
and when there is nobody on the spot with sufficient specialized knowledge to 
establish the new body and initiate its various activities, such as the selection 
of material, cataloguing and classification, information and exchange services, 
research and publishing. Study grants are requested when the local staff needs 
special training in order to undertake the work of organizing and administering 
the centre, or to continue the work alone after the departure of the expert who 
organized it. Requests for equipment may be made at any time, either initially, 
to help install a collection, provide shelves, card-indexes, office equipment, etc., 
or at a later stage, to supplement existing equipment or provide new services. 

A specific budget has been established for 1959-60 to cover such assistance: 
at the beginning of this year the number of requests received from Member 
States was so large that it would have taken more than the available resources 
to fulfil them. In allocating funds, the Director-General has paid special attention 
to the importance attached by national authorities to their documentation centre. 
Although funds are limited, it has been possible to meet thirteen requests for 
assistance—one from Scandinavia, two from the Far East, four from the Middle 
East and six from South Asia. 


An ‘International Directory of Teachers’ Associations’ 


In 1958, the Unesco Secretariat asked National Commissions to supply it with 
lists of education associations with a view to issuing a directory of them. 
Information concerning 1,250 associations was received from 49 Member 
States, and the International Directory of Education Associations has now been 
published (Educational Studies and Documents, No. 34). 

It became clear in the course of preparing this directory, that there was a 
need for a similar but more detailed publication covering a more limited 
field—that of teachers’ associations. Another survey has therefore been 
undertaken with the object of collecting information on the aims, structure and 
activities of all associations of this kind. 

The material yielded by this survey will be issued in the form of a publication 
which should be of world-wide scope and could be revised periodically. Its 
object will be twofold: to facilitate direct contact between teachers’ associations, 
and to give international bodies in the field of education a general picture of 
the structure of the teaching profession at the present time. 


Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
Unesco are due next year to submit to the Economic and Social Council a report 
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on ‘Teaching of the purposes and principles, the structure and activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in school and other educational 
institutions of Member States’. The last (and third) report on this subject, 
presented in 1956, contained information from 45 countries. The new document, 
which is to be prepared shortly, will cover the period 1956-59. The intention 
is to emphasize in it the progress achieved towards overcoming the two major 
difficulties cited in the 1956 report as obstacles to the development of effective 
‘programmes of teaching about the United Nations: the lack of adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers and the lack of suitable teaching materials. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Urbanization problems in Latin America 


Unesco proposes, within the next few months, to publish a book containing a 
brief account of the proceedings of the seminar held in Santiago de Chile last 
July to discuss urbanization problems in Latin America. This meeting of experts, 
it will be recalled, was organized by Unesco and the United Nations, with 
Professor Philip M. Hauser, University of Chicago, as scientific director. Pro- 
fessor Hauser has been entrusted with the preparation of the work, which will 
be published in the same series as the account of the seminar held in Bangkok 
on urbanization problems in Asia. 


Study of the implications of industrialization in Arab States 


Unesco’s programme for 1959-60 provides for the survey and assessment of 
existing knowledge and current research on the social implications of indus- 
trialization and technological change as well as for steps to extend the 
geographical scope of studies on this subject. A number of meetings of social 
scientists are to be held to discuss the topic. 

The meeting more particularly concerned with the Arabic-speaking States 
was held in Cairo from 18 to 25 November. It was preceded by a meeting 
convened by the International Social Science Council in Paris last March and 
will be followed by a conference in Chicago in September 1960. 

The subject matter of the Cairo seminar falls into three parts: (a) a review 
and evaluation of existing social science resources within the Arab States in the 
broad field of social change and process occasioned by technological progress 
and industrialization; (b) the identification of strategic areas of study (rural, 
urban, labour, industrial, entrepreneurial and market structures seen in historical 
perspective); (c) a discussion of the role of the social sciences in programmes 
of induced change. 


Development of teaching and research 


With a view to improving social science teaching and developing research in this 
field, Unesco sends experts on missions to Member States, organizes or helps to 
organize seminars and refresher courses, and supplies research organizations 
with the equipment they need. Recent activities of this kind included sending 
Mr. Jacques Berque, professor at the Collége de France, on mission to Lebanon, 
where he will study problems relating to the development of the social sciences 
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in that country, with particular emphasis on the possible establishment of a 
specialized institute attached to the University of Lebanon; and Professor 
P. Bessaignet (France) on a year’s mission to the University of Teheran to teach 
sociology and assist in preparing a research programme. 

Unesco has also participated or will participate in the preparations for the 
following meetings of experts: an interdisciplinary round table on the social 
sciences, held at the University of San Marcos (Peru), under the direction of 
three experts appointed by the Organization; a seminar organized in Rio de 
Janeiro from 19 to 24 October, by the two regional social science centres in 
Latin America to study the human, political and ideological factors preventing 
or slowing down social changes in countries in course of development; a round 
table in Teheran from 31 October to 9 November on the subject ‘Social changes 
in Iran’, with Mr. J. Stoetzel, professor at the Sorbonne, as scientific adviser. 

A refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia will be opened in 
December in Agra (India) under the direction of Professor Saksena. Plans are 
also being made for a refresher course for economists from Indonesia, the 
Philippines and the Republic of Viet-Nam. The course is being organized under 
the technical assistance programme, and will begin next April, in Manila, under 
the direction of the International Economic Association. Professor S$. Carlson, 
professor of economics at the University of Uppsala, has gone on mission to 
Africa as a consultant to collect information on the recruitment and employment 
of economists and statisticians by African governments. This survey was 
undertaken at the request of the Economic Commission for Africa, and 
Mr. Carlson will visit the following countries: Ghana, Morocco, Nigeria, the 
Republic of Senegal, the Sudan, Uganda and the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt). 

An agreement has been concluded with the authorities of Ecuador to make 
specialized scientific equipment available for the laboratory of the School of 
Experimental Psychology of the Central University of Ecuador. Arrangements 
have also been made with the Government of Spain and the Latin American 
Social Science Faculty at Santiago de Chile to prepare a general dictionary of 
social science terminology in Spanish. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Work of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee 


The Intergovernmental Copyright Committee, which is responsible for studying 
problems concerning the application and operation of the Unesco-sponsored 
Universal Copyright Convention, held its fourth annual session in Munich 
from 12 to 17 October. The following 12 countries are at present members of 
the committee: Argentina, Brazil, France, Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom and United States 
of America. Nineteen other States were represented by observers. 

Problems examined during the session included double taxation of copyright 
royalties; international protection of works of applied art, designs and models; 
copyright status of cinematographic works; rights of translators; and Unesco 
activities concerning the international protection of the rights of performers, 
recorders and broadcasters. 

On 13 October, as already stated, Mr. Ildefonso Mascarenhas da Silva, 
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Brazilian representative on the committee, accompanied by Mr. Moreira 
de Mello, Acting Head of the Brazilian delegation to Unesco, deposited with 
Mr. Veronese his Government’s instruments of ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention. 

Thirty-four countries have now acceded to or ratified this Convention: 
Andorra, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Federal Republic of Germany, France, Haiti, the 
Holy See, Iceland, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom and United States of America. 


Dissemination of works of art by contemporary painters 


The General Conference of Unesco authorized the Director-General ‘to encour- 
age and assist Member States in the international dissemination of masterpieces 
of world art, in particular, by encouraging the use of reproductions of works 
of art and by the international dissemination of the works of contemporary 
artists and musicians’. Every year, therefore, the Director-General asks various 
international panels to choose some outstanding works by artists who deserve 
to be more widely known by the international public, for the purposes of having 
the works reproduced and, in that form, distributed in Unesco’s Member States. 
Two paintings chosen at the Twenty-ninth Venice Biennale in 1958 have 
recently been reproduced accordingly: ‘Fans’, by Kenzo Okada (Japan), and 
‘Pintura 1958’, by Antonio TApies (Spain). 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Filmstrip on water in arid zones 


Unesco recently produced a filmstrip on problems of hydrology in arid zones, 
with an introduction and commentary (produced in English, Spanish and 
French) by Mr. J. Guilloteau, Inspector-General of Agriculture. The films and 
commentary deal with the water cycle, the hydrology and utilization of surface 
water, underground water, rain-making, dew, and the problem of saline water. 
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Publications 


The eradication of illiteracy in the U.S.S.R. 


The all-Russian census of 1897 showed that 35.8 per cent of men and 12.4 per 
cent of women were able to read and write and count—an average of Jess than 
one-quarter of the population. A census taken in 1939 by the Soviet Government 
shows that 90.8 per cent of men and 72.6 per cent of women can read, write 
and count, either in Russian or in one of the languages of the autonomous 
republics in Europe and Siberia. In the last decade, however, these figures have 
been far exceeded, and it may be said that the campaign against illiteracy, which 
was begun when Lenin signed the two famous decrees on the subject in 1918 
and 1919, has now achieved complete success. 

This information is given in the quarterly bulletin Fundamental and Adult 
Education ' (1959, Vol. XII, No. 3) published by Unesco, which is devoted to 
the amazing Soviet experiment between the years 1917 and 1939. It is an 
exhaustive study by Mrs. A. M. Ivanova, of the Teaching Methods Research 
Institute of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R., with the 
collaboration of the U.S.S.R. National Commission for Unesco. The six chapters 
are full of detailed information on the education drive from the time of the 
Revolution onwards; on the progressive organization of schools for illiterate 
and semi-literate adults; on the curricula and the compilation of basic textbooks; 
and—particularly important—on guidance on teaching methods for teachers, 
who are often volunteers, like the ‘soldiers of culture’ who took it upon 
themselves to travel long distances to reach their pupils, sometimes even sharing 
the nomadic life of the Yakut or Kirghiz shepherds. 

Mrs. Ivanova’s study is supplemented by an account by Mr. V. D. Voskre- 
sensky, former inspector attached to the Ministry of Public Education of the 
R.S.F.S.R., of the methods which Have been carefully worked out for giving 
effective instruction to often elderly pupils without tiring them. 

To give one particularly striking example, that of Tadjikistan. As late as 
1926, only 3.7 per cent of the population (men and women together) could read 
and write; in 1939, Tadjikistan could boast that 77.7 per cent of the men and 
65.2 per cent of the women had achieved literacy. 

The general progress made is all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that in the past most of the languages spoken in northern Siberia had no 
alphabet, and the handful of literates knew only Russian, so that the first step 
had to be the systematic preparation of phonetic scripts for those languages. 


1. Annual subscription: $1.50; 7/6 (stg.); 4,50 NF. Single issue: $0.50; 2/3 (stg.); 1,25 NF. 
(Also available in French.) 
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Today, the first writers are emerging from among these peoples who were 
formerly without a written language. 


Problems of planning 


Since its inception in 1949, the International Social Science Journal,’ which is 
published quarterly by Unesco, has dealt with every aspect of the major social 
problems of today—sociological, economic, legal, demographic, etc. From the 
vantage point of different disciplines, it provides a vehicle for comprehensive 
and original studies on a wide range of subjects by leading experts in the various 
branches of research. Practical and realistic in its approach, it is an indispen- 
sable working tool not only for social scientists but also for all those concerned 
with the social problems of the day—leaders of industry, those in charge of 
social services, national or municipal administrations, and so on. 

Each issue deals with a particular topic from an international point of view, 
with contributions by workers in the different branches of research. The main 
subjects dealt with in recent years include: social change in Poland, the social 
consequences of automation, the Negro in the United States of America, the role 
of the executive in the modern State and social aspects of mental health. In 
addition, a special section in each issue is devoted to organization in the social 
sciences with information about current studies, news of announcements 
concerning research institutes or teaching centres, and abstracts of publications 
and documents on the social sciences issued by international organizations. 
There are also reports of the proceedings of major conferences or meetings on 
social science problems. 

The main topic in the last issue was “The study and practice of planning’. 
Mr. John Friedmann, Chief Development Planner for the Office of the Eco- 
nomic Co-ordinator in Korea, defines the problem and tries to specify the 
conditions for planning. He singles out four such conditions as being of major 
importance: the existence of a societal as opposed to a communal structure; 
the existence of an adequate system of information-gathering and analysis, and 
a corresponding system of communications; the existence of the habits of 
planning thought among a significant segment of the population; and the 
existence of a progressive economic and political leadership which is strongly 
committed to the future. 

This introduction is followed by a series of studies by experts of international 
standing: ‘The politics of planning’, by Robert A. Dahl, of Yale University; 
‘Problems of planning economic policy’, by J. Tinbergen, of the University of 
The Hague; ‘Ends and means in planning’, by Edward C. Banfield, of Chicago 
University; “Regional planning and the problem of regional economy’, by 
Gabriel Ardant, Commissaire général 4 la productivité en France; ‘Regional 
planning of the national economy in the U.S.S.R. and its bearings on regional- 
ism’, by Ch. Touretski, of the University of Moscow; and ‘The evaluation of 
planning: some sociological considerations’, by Ruth Glass, of University 
College, London. © 


1. Yearly subscription: $6.50; 32/6 (stg.); 20 NF. Single issue: $2; 10/- (stg.); 6 NF. 
(Also available in French.) 
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Broadcasting without barriers 


Radio broadcasting is by virtue of its speed and range an almost unrivalled 
instrument for communication between peoples. Through radio, the listener in 
Tokyo can follow a conference of world leaders in Geneva, a sports enthusiast 
in Paris can share in his team’s success at the Olympic Games in Melbourne 
and an opera lover in Buenos Aires can enjoy a performance at La Scala in 
Milan. 
But broadcasting has by no means developed at a uniform rate throughout 
the world; 60 per cent of the world’s population have no access to good 
broadcasts or have no receiving sets. Broadcasting organizations and allied 
industries have not always kept pace with technical advance or taken account 
of changes in public tastes. Insufficient attention has been paid to the devel- 
opment of international programme exchanges; and agreement is still to be 
reached between the parties concerned on the rational use of wavelengths, all 
of which makes for poorer reception and hinders the development of radio. 
Problems such as these, and possible solutions, are discussed in the study 
recently published by Unesco under the title of Broadcasting without Barriers, 
by George A. Codding, Jr., assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. It contains diagrams and photos, as well as an 
extensive bibliography.' 


A new publication on arid zone hydrology 


Number XII of the Arid Zone Research series has just been published.? It 
presents an assessment by Mr. H. Schoeller, professor at the University of 
Bordeaux, of achievements in the field of hydrology since the issue by Unesco 
some seven years ago of Reviews of Research on Arid Zone Hydrology. 

The opening chapter consists of general remarks on the formation of 
groundwater reserves and their replenishment. Groundwater resources in arid 
zones are studied under several heads: natural yield, retarded discharge, secular 
reserves and usable resources. The author mentions the work done in the 
U.S.S.R. on the assessment of natural water resources of very large areas. 

Groundwater prospecting and development in arid zones are familiar subjects, 
and the study of the effects of water extraction by wells and borings has reached 
a stage where quantitative description is possible. The author reviews methods 
used for determining safe yields, allowing for such factors as tapping the 
‘throughput’, or natural yield of aquifers, the location of wells, and the rela- 
tionship between discharge through wells and borings and the natural discharge 
of aquifers. To demonstrate the factors to be considered in the use of water, 
the author takes an hypothetical example of a common type of semi-arid 
region—a region of plain country bordered by mountains with foothills along 
the base of the chain. This chapter concludes with a statement of the practical 
considerations to be taken into account in determining the relative priorities in 
the prospection and development of groundwater. 

The next chapter deals with the purely mathematical means of determining 
permeability and transmissibility from pumping tests. In the chapter on the 
geochemistry of groundwater, Professor Schoeller discusses questions with which 


1. Price: $3.00: 15/- (stg.); 10,50 NF. 167 pages. (Also available in French.) 
2. Arid zone hydrology: recent developments, 125 pages. Price: $2.50; 12/6 (stg.); 8,75 NF. 
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he has recently been closely concerned. He describes the dissolution of various 
mineral salts in water which infiltrates into the soil and the rocks, and gives 
precise data on the salt content of water passing through the main types of rock. 
He concludes the chapter by describing the main geochemical features of 
groundwater in arid regions. 

The last chapter deals with the use, characteristics and varieties of tracers, 
and contains a description of the circulation of water in rocks which is essential 
for an understanding of the adsorption and retention of tracers. The major part 
of this chapter is devoted to radio-active tracers and methods for their use, with 
a detailed account of tests carried out in the United States of America and 
France to determine the efficiency of these methods. 

As usual in a study of this nature, the author does not confine himself to 
describing the most recent work done on certain highly specialized problems 
but also gives an over-all survey of known and accepted facts. The work 
concludes with a bibliography of over 220 recent publications. 
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News of National = 


Bulgaria. Unesco’s travelling exhibition of the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci 
was recently shown in Sofia under the auspices of the National Commission, 
the Committee for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Other Countries and 
the Union of Bulgarian Painters. The exhibition aroused great interest among 
cultural circles in the capital. 


France. The National Commission has asked the ‘Friends of Unesco’ Clubs to 
focus special attention on their activities for 1959-60 on studying the major 
topic ‘States belonging to the Community’. Clubs are asked to study either the 
structure of the Community (Communauté) itself and the various legal problems 
connected with it, or problems confronting several States belonging to the 
Community (agriculture, industry, demography, education, etc.), or only one 
of them. The commission will supply the clubs with the necessary documenta- 
tion, and also proposes to organize cycles of lectures, Finally, the clubs will be 
invited to send one or more delegates to a central meeting in November 1960 
where those from Metropolitan France and those from the other countries 
belonging to the Community will be able to engage in a broad exchange of views 
on the subject. 

The Federation ‘Friends of Unesco’ Club is meanwhile organizing an extensive 
drive to encourage participation in Unesco’s Gift Coupon programme. It is 
planning to issue a ‘postcard recording’ of an old Christmas carol, with a 
drawing by the painter Lurgat on one side. 

An announcement will be made on the radio when the record goes on sale. 
The German National Commission is collaborating in this project. 


Hungary. An international conference on the life and work of Joseph Hadyn 
was held in Budapest from 17 to 22 September. It was organized by the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences in collaboration with the Hungarian National 
Commission and was attended by participants from a number of western and 
eastern European countries as well as from the U.S.A. The Director-General 
of Unesco was represented by Mr. V. Stepanek, of the Bureau of Relations 
with Member States. 


Iran. Mr. Naficy, Under-Secretary of State for Technical Education at the 
Ministry of Education, visited the Secretariat to discuss the Iranian project 
which will be submitted to the Special Fund—the organization of the Polytech- 
nic Institute in Teheran. 


Japan. Mr. Tatsuo Morito was elected chairman of the National Commission 
on 21 September, in replacement of Mr. Tamon Maeda, whose term of office 
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expired on 31 July. Mr. Morito has been vice-chairman of the commission since 
its inception in 1952. He is president of Hiroshima University, and was Minister 
of Education immediately after the war, when major reforms were introduced 
in Japanese education. Mr. Morito was a member of the Japanese delegation to 
the eighth, ninth and tenth sessions of the General Conference of Unesco, and 
was a member of the Expert Committee on Education for International Under- 
standing. 

Some 2,000 people took part on 2 July, in the celebration in Tokyo of the 
eighth anniversary of Japan’s admission to Unesco. The ceremony was followed 
by a round-table discussion by Mr. Morito, Mr. Kaname Okada, Director of the 
National Science Museum, and Mr. Toyotaka Komiya, Member of the Japan 
Academy, on the theme of ‘Eastern culture versus western culture’. 

The Regional Workshop seminar for administrators of vocational and tech- 
nical education in South and East Asia, which was organized jointly by Unesco 
and the Japanese National Commission under the technical assistance pro- 
gramme, was held in Tokyo from 6 to 25 July. Twenty-eight administrators 
and educators from 17 countries attended. 


Korea. In the last few weeks, the National Commission has prepared the fifth 
World Exhibition of Children’s Paintings. As part of a programme of talks 
sponsored by the National Commission, two members of the Korean Funda- 


mental Education Centre at Suweon recently read papers on community edu- 
cation and rural economy. 


Norway. The Norwegian Students’ Adult Education Service recently organized 
a regional conference on the contribution to be made by Scandinavian univer- 
sities in the formulation and execution of adult education programmes. Spe- 
cialists from Denmark, Norway and Sweden recommended the establishment 
of special committees within each university to deal with these problems. 


Poland. A Polish-British Geographical Symposium was organized in September 
in Warsaw by the Geographical Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and sponsored by the Polish and United Kingdom National Commissions. 
From the British side, there were 12 participants, mostly professors of British 
universities led by Lord Nathan, president of the Royal Geographical Society. 
There were 16 Polish participants, headed by Professor Stanislaw Leszczycki. 

During the ‘Week’ recently organized by the National Commission to spread 
knowledge about the Orient, great interest was aroused by a broadcast by 
pupils of a Warsaw school entitled “Scenes from Japanese literature’. In Warsaw, 
Cracow and Lodz, pupils at ‘associated schools’ took an active part in organizing 
a large number of meetings, exhibitions, lectures and film shows, to which both 
grown-ups and children were invited. These activities included the presentation 
of the Unesco exhibition of ‘Reproductions of Persian Miniatures’ (in Cracow); 
the organization of an Indian art exhibition, with talks on India, Japan and Asia 
in general (in Lodz); and a series of lectures on Arab culture, illustrated by 
poetry readings and concerts (in Torun). 


Rumania. The international symposium on Romance civilizations, literature and 
languages, prepared by the National Commission and the Academy of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic in collaboration with Unesco, was held in 
Bucharest from 14 to 27 September and was attended by leading experts in the 
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fields of history, literature and linguistics from 19 countries: Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Federal Republic of Germany, German Democratic 
Republic, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Venezuela and Yugoslavia. The 
Director-General was represented by Mr. Michel Dard, Chief of the Division 
of Arts and Letters in the Department of Cultural Activities. 

Nine major papers were presented at this highly successful symposium: “The 
part played by Romance civilization in the development of modern culture’, by 
Mr. Alphonse Dupront (France), professor at the Sorbonne; ‘Aspects of 
Romance civilization in the Latin American countries’, by H.E. Mr. Mariano 
Piccon-Salas (Venezuela); ‘Features of the development of the arts common to 
the Romance peoples’, by Mr. Gheorghiu Opresco (Rumania); ‘Contemporary 
problems of the history of Romance literature’, by Mr. Giuseppe Petronio 
(Italy); ‘Characteristics of Latin American literature’, by Mr. Roger Caillois 
(France), of the Unesco Secretariat; “The characteristics of the Romance lan- 
guages’, by Messrs. Manuel Alver (Spain) and Emil Petrovici (Rumania); 
‘Problems of phonology in Romance languages’, by Messrs. Emilio Alarcos 
Llorach (Spain) and A. Rosetti (Rumania); and “The influence of indi 
elements on Romance languages’, by Messrs. Gerhardt Rohlfs (Federal Republic 
of Germany) and Bertil Malberg (Sweden). A discussion of a very high standard 


took place on each of these subjects. The proceedings of the symposium are 
due to be published in March. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A committee has been set up to organize 
the celebration of the centenary of Chekhov’s birth. Members include 
Messrs. N. A. Mikhailov, Minister for Culture and V. P. Elyutin, Minister for 
Higher Education and Secondary Technical Education. The broad lines of the 
programme of activities to mark the occasion have already been approved. They 
include the publication of Chekhov’s works, and studies of the writer, in 
‘Centenary’ editions; the production of films, film features and a documentary 
on Chekhov; the staging of a ‘Chekhov Week’ in numerous theatres in the Soviet 
Union, and especially in the Moscow Art Theatre (of which Chekhov was one 
of the founders), and the theatre in his native town of Taganrog; the preparation 
by the Literature Section of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences of a major study 
of Chekhov’s writings; and a programme of exhibitions, radio and television 
broadcasts and lectures. The schools will run prize competitions for the best 
work on Chekhov, and literary evenings will be organized throughout the Soviet 


Union in Palaces of Culture, clubs, etc., with the collaboration of leading writers 
and artists. 
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News of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Recent scientific congresses 


A number of international scientific congresses were held, as every year, in 
August and September. They included: the Twenty-seventh International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, in Munich; the General Assembly 
of the History of Science Division of the International Union of History and 
Philosophy of Science, in Barcelona and Madrid; the twenty-second meeting 
of the Bureau of the International Council of Scientific Unions and the 
twenty-first meeting of the council’s Executive Board, at The Hague; the 
Nineteenth International Congress of Pharmaceutical Sciences, in Ziirich; the 
Fifteenth International Tuberculosis Conference, in Istanbul; the Eighteenth 
Congress of the International Society of Surgery, in Munich; the Eleventh Con- 
gress of the Permanent International Association of Road Congresses, in Rio 
de Janeiro; and the General Assembly of the International Institution for 
Production Engineering Research, in Switzerland. 


International Committee for Social Science Documentation 


The International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation met in Perugia 
(Italy) from 16 to 19 September under the chairmanship of Mr. S. Rokkan 
(Norway). It devoted special attention to the publication of international social 
science bibliographies and interdisciplinary reports on current trends in research. 
The members of the bureau are as follows: Messrs. S. Rokkan, president; 
S. W. Haden (Canada), vice-president; S. Ehrlich (Poland) and K. Lipstein 
(United Kingdom). 


International Economic Association 


The Council of the International Economic Association met in Elsinore 
(Denmark) at the beginning of September and approved the affiliation of the 
national association recently established in Argentina, Australia, Bolivia. 
Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Poland and the U.S.S.R. A new series of the 
review International Economic Papers will shortly be initiated, with separate 
volumes on specific subjects. The council also decided to organize two round- 
table discussions, one on the initial stages of the process of industrialization 
and the other on public finance. In addition, preparations are to be made for a 
conference on labour productivity. 

A round table on inflation was also held in Elsinore on the occasion of the 
council meeting, and was attended by some 30 specialists from 25 countries. 
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International Political Science Association 


The Executive Committee of the International Political Science Association 
met in Opatija (Yugoslavia) at the end of August and beginning of September. 
The newly established Swiss and Danish Political Science Associations, were 
accepted as members. The association is to conclude en agreement with 
Unesco on public administration studies of national problems of nuclear energy. 
A round table to examine methods of analysing the political behaviour of 
citizens is to be organized in September 1960 at Ann Arbor (U.S.A.). The 
annual meeting of the Executive Board will be held there at the same time, 
and the association’s next triennial congress will be held in Paris in 1961. 
A seminar on the functioning of political democracy in South-East Asia will 
be held in India towards the end of next year, with financial assistance from 
the Ford Foundation. The possibility of organizing a refresher course in 
political science in Africa in 1962 was also considered. 

Concurrently with the meeting of the Executive Board, two round tables 
organized by the association were also held in Opatija, on the subjects, respec- 
tively, of relations between civil and military powers and trends in political 
science teaching and research in western Europe. Over 60 specialists from 
14 countries took part in the discussions. There was also a special meeting 
devoted to an examination of the place of political science in university teaching 
in Yugoslavia, and the research methods used in that field. 


International Association of Legal Sciences 


The International Committee of Comparative Law met in Luxembourg from 
30 July to 1 August under the chairmanship of Mr. E. Sandstrém (Sweden). 
It accepted the requests for affiliation by national committees recently set up 
in Austria, Israel and Luxembourg. Professor R. David (France) was elected 
Director of Research of the association. 

The committee meeting was preceded by the association’s annual symposium, 
from 27 to 30 July. This year’s theme was the reception of western law in 
Turkey, and the symposium was attended by over 50 experts from 18 countries. 


International Union for the Scientific Study of Population 


The International Union for the Scientific Study of Population held its eleventh 
congress in Vienna from 27 August to 4 September, and was attended by 
194 experts from 37 countries. The Steering Committee and the General 
Assembly of the union also met on this occasion. It was agreed that inter- 
disciplinary reports would be prepared on the following subjects: a study of 
research on the influence of psychological and social factors on fertility; and 
a study of problems related to the death-rate. The union is at present compiling 
two bibliographies listing demographical works published in French and 
English respectively during the past five years. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee for the ensuing term 
of office: Messrs. F. Lorimer (U.S.A.), president; W. D. Borrie (Australia), 
H. Hyrenius (Sweden), W. Jimenez-Castro (Costa Rica), N. V. Sovani (India) 
and D. Vogelnik (Yugoslavia), vice-presidents. The next congress of the union 
will be held in 1961 in the United States, at the invitation of the American 
Population Association. 
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World Federation for Mental Health 


The Executive Board of the World Federation for Mental Health met in 
Barcelona from 24 to 28 August under the chairmanship of Professor O. Kline- 
berg (U.S.A.). Some twenty psychologists and psychiatrists from ten countries 


took part in the discussions. Special attention was given to the plans prepared 
by the Federation for the World Mental Health Year.’ 


The film as a tool for research in the social sciences 


The International Anthropological Film Committee held its General Assembly 
in Stresa (Italy) in the second week in September. It also organized a sympo- 
sium on that occasion, entitled: “The documentary film as a tool for research 
in the social sciences’. 

It was decided to change the name of the organization, which will in future 
be called the International Anthropological Committee and Sociological Film 
Committee. The patronage of the International Sociological Association has 
been sought and obtained. The committee intends to draw up a new interna- 
tional catalogue of ethnographic and sociological films. A card-index system 
has already been set up, and information collected will appear regularly in the 


International Journal of Ethnographic and Sociological Films, which is in the 
course of preparation. 


International Association of Plastic Arts 


The Third International Congress of Plastic Arts will be held in Vienna from 
26 September to 1 October 1960. It is already planned to set up three working 
commissions, among which the participants in the congress will be divided. 
The first will discuss the ‘Relations of the artist with society and the other 
arts’; the second, the statutes of the International Association of Plastic Arts 
and the protection of the professional work of artists; and the third the work 
of the National Committees and problems of international co-operation between 
artists. 

Concurrently with these discussions, a meeting of artists from Eastern and 
Western countries will also take place in Vienna on the general topic of 
‘Contemporary Eastern and Western art; comparison of techniques and 
sources of inspiration’. Six artists and one specialist from the Eastern countries 
and a similar contingent from the Western countries will participate. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, June 1959, Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 214-17. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


December 1959 


1. This is a time-table of conference, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for December 1959. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Specia- 
lized Agencies and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited 
to send representives or observers. 


Date Place 
DECEMBER 

1-2 Selection Committee for Workers Study Tours in Europe— UNESCO 
1-4 Rs meeting of representatives of national scientific JAKARTA 


organizations (convened by the Science Co-operation 
Office for South-East Asia). 


1-12 Seminar on the contribution of the social sciences to ATHENS 
economic development. 

1-27 Training course for laboratory technicians (convened by LAHORE 
the Science Co-operation Office for South Asia). 

7-12 Symposium on algology (convened by the Science Co- NEW DELHI 
operation Office for South Asia). 

8-10 Planning meeting in relation to the symposium on social UNESCO 
aspects of economic development in Latin America. 

8-19 Seminar on the development of libraries in the Arab BEIRUT 
States. 

9-19 Symposium on educational planning (convened by the UNESCO 
French National Commission with the financial help of 
Unesco). ; 

15-16 Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the UNESCO 
Field of Arts and Letters. 

21 Dec.- Refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia. AGRA 

9 Jan. 

28 Dec.- Meeting of representatives of Asian Member States on KARACHI 

9 Jan. compulsory education. 

29-30 Meeting of experts on social science terminology. UNESCO 
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SOFIA. 


BURMA 
ant P.C.K. (Burma), 
Merchant Stree 


P. >. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH 


CANADA 
Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 
The Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon Ltd. 
Lake House Bookshop, 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 

CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99, Chungking South Road, 


Section 1, 
Tarren, Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 


Carrera 6A n.° 14-32, 
Bocort. 


COSTA RICA 


CUBA 
Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30, Ve Smetkach, 
PRAHA 2. 


DENMARK 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 
Mercedes 49, 
apartado de correos 656, 
Crupap TRUSILLO. 


ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
Niicleo del Guayas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre. 
casilla de correo 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
1. * avenida Sur 37, 
SAN SALVADOR. 


ETHIOPIA 
International 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


Press Agency, 


NCE 
Librairie de |’Unesco, 
place de Fontenoy, 


Section, 
place de Fontenoy, 
ParIs-7°. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
15, rue Ledru-Rollin, 
BP. 208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 


GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
K.G. 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


HAITI 
Librairie “A la Caravelle’, 
36, rue Roux, 
B.P, 111, 
PoRT-AU-PRINCE. 





UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


HONG KONG 


Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON, 


HUNGARY 


Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
Bupapest 62. 


INDIA 


Orient Longmans Private Ltd.: 
17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CaLcuTtTa 13; 

Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 

BomBay 1; 

36a Mount Road, 
MADRAS 2; 

Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD 1; 

Kanson House 

24/1 Asaf Ali "Road, 

P.O. Box 386. 

New Deni 1. 


Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and Stationery 


Co., 
Scindia House, 
New Deu: 
opeee Prakashan Private 


. Himalaya House, 


Hornby Road, 
Bompay 1, 


INDONESIA 


G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttrommel 85, 
JAKARTA. 


IRAN 


Commission nationale iranienne 
pour |’Unesco, 

avenue du Muséc, 

TénéRan. 


IRAQ 


McKenzie’s 
BAGHDAD. 


Bookshop, 


IRELAND 


The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 


DUBLIN. 


ISRAEL 


Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 

35 Allenby Road 

and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tet Aviv. 


ITALY 


Libreria Commissionaria 
Sansoni, 

via Gino Capponi 26, \ 

casella postale 552, ; 

FIRENZE. | 


JAMAICA 


Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON, 


Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo Central, | 
Toxyo. 


: 
uy 
| 
; 
: 








(FEDERATION 


OF) 
& SINGAPORE 


P. 
Cultural Panamefia, 
poo J > % noe 2018 
correos le 
Panama, 
PARAGUAY 
de 


de Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 


SPAIN 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 


P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


Librairie-papeterie XuAn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 





